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Che Motherhood in God. 


Reicion is often made healthier and stronger by bringing 
to the front some neglected thought of God, or by clearing 
some perverted view of His character. In recent years there 
has been a decided gain by the fuller statement of the Father- 
hood in God, or, as it is generally expressed, the Fatherhood of 
God. But is there not a Motherhood in the Divine character? 

The feminine as well as the masculine reflects God. He 
made man after His own image, male and female created He 
them. The perfection of one is as near God as that of the 
other. In the recent national sorrow of England, in which the 
nation had the sympathy of the wide world, the truth blazed 
out like a new star in the midnight sky that motherliness is 
even higher than queenliness. Our conceptions of the ideal of 
human character have greatly changed, and evidently will 
change greatly still ere we have them perfect. We profess to 
see in Jesus Christ the finest humanity that has yet appeared. 
But whilst we agree that we should imitate Him, the faith is 
not very clear or strong as yet, that to live the best life we 
must be willing to follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth. 
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One of the most remarkable religious problems, to those 


who seek to raise the veil of word-description and try to see 
the reality of things, is the fact that the trend of the largest 
part of Christianity is to worship a feminine rather than a 
masculine Deity. All know what the more cultured adherents 
of the Catholic church profess with regard to the Virgin Mary. 
But, however it may be explained, this fact remains :—the 
mass of the people in Catholic communities offer their best de- 
vot io to the Madonna. To her, when earnest in prayer, in 
hours of special need they offer their chief supplications. Her 
altars are better decorated than those of the Son of God, and 
command by far the larger adoration. It is her festivals that 
fillthe churches most of all. Putting these explanations on 
one side which do not touch the mass of the people, we find 
that the place of the Divine Being in the hearts of multitudes 
is occupied by a lady, the Queen of Heaven. With many God 
and Christ and the Holy Ghost are practically quite subordi- 
nate. Even the sufferings of Christ appear to be remembered 
chiefly in their relation to the sorrows of the heart of Mary. 
Protestants regard this as flagrant idolatry, and it cannot be 
denied that they are justified from their point of view. But 
when we try to uplift the veil of words and look at the reality 
behind, another consideration comes in. We may not forget 
that if we are governed by words God is not. In the many 
languages of earth the Divine name is differently pronounced. 
As generation succeeds generation the words differ, and it is 
secondary by what lip sounds we approach Him. Just now 
scholars dispute on whether the Divine name in olden days 
was Yahweh or Jehovah, and most know that it was neither. 
Many praying souls love to address Him as “ Our Father,” and 
to think chiefly of His Fatherhood. Can it be that some de- 
vout persons feel impelled to address Him as “Our Mother,” 
and to think chiefly of His Motherhood? Is Santa Maria after 
all only one way of uttering the unknown name? We haveno 
desire to condone what we hold to be unauthorized and 


wrong, but would recognize “the soul of good in things evil.” 
No error can lay hold of the human heart if it be not the per- 
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version of some truth. Wherever one is widespread we may 


be sure that its source is the withholding of something the 
soul needs. Heresy means a proper question with an im- 
proper answer. We would gladly get away from the opinion 
that the devotion of the Virgin Mary is akin to the pagan 
worship of Aphrodite or Venus, a reverence to the ideal of 
female physical loveliness, That it may be so perverted by 
some is possible, even probable. But the representations 
show a totally different conception. The conventional Ma- 
donna is not such a lady as a youth would desire for the 
mistress of his heart. The pictures never represent a young 
girl, bright, lovely and gay. They are ever of a pensive 
woman, an acquaintance of grief. It is the Mater Dolorosa. 
Whatever there may be wrong in the cult it is toa considerable 
extent rather the handmaid of purity than the reverse, very 
unlike the influence of the worship of the female deities of 
paganism. 

Of the true Virgin Mary, the mother of Jesus, it is really re- 
markable how very little is known from the teaching of Scrip- 
ture, and how much less from reliable tradition. All that 
can possibly be gained is far too scanty to awake any enthusi- 
asm, much less worship, whether doulcia or latria, which is 
rendered in her name. The devotion is evidently to some 
ideal, to which the name of Mary has been attached. The few 
glimpses of her which we gain from the New Testament rep- 


resent her as the wife of an artisan, bringing up a family in a 
lowly station, but of her character and conduct there is silence. 


It is difficult to imagine that she was otherwise than exceed- 
ingly good, but the story in the Gospels does not even state as 
much as that. She appears to have been not devoid of refine- 
ment, for her song, founded on that of Hannah of old, is very 
beautiful, though inferior to that of the mother of Samuel. 
The announcing angel told her that she was highly favored 
amongst women, but indicated no special honor besides the 
great one of being the mother of Jesus Christ. She expressed 
a belief that all nations would call her blessed, but certainly 
not to be an object of their worship. There is not a hint of a 
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precept that she was to be soremembered. Her blessedness 
arose not from any inherent excellence of her own. Her 
words show humility, “He hath regarded the low estate of 
His handmaiden and exalted them of low degree.” Her con- 
duct and remark at the marriage at Cana indicate neither 
queenliness nor divinity. So little had she to do with our 
Lord’s work that we read that on one occasion when He was 
told that she was at hand, “He stretched forth His hand 
towards His disciples and said, ‘Behold my mother and my 
brethren ; for whosoever shall do the will of my Father which 
is in heaven, the same is my brother and sister and mother.’” 
This remark certainly indicates the great truth, that earthly 
and spiritual relations are not the same. The kingdom of God 
is not of flesh and its ties. There is not a single word in all 
our Lord’s recorded teachings that indicate any desire for her 


to have special honor. No reverential act on the part of Christ 
or any of His disciples is on record. In none of the epistles is 
there the slightest hint of any duty of devotion towards her. 
Both precept and example are wanting. Inthe remains of the 
early church there is no mention of any special honor for her, 
beyond the fact of her being the mother of Christ in the flesh. 
And not one can be found in any of the voluminous works of 
the Ante Nicene fathers which are now extant, and known to 
be genuine. We must arrive at the fourth century, the era of 
the Council of Nice, that terrible period of departure from the 
primitive faith, in every direction, to find the very earliest 
authentic record of any notion being accepted, of the immacu- 
late conception, the sinless life, the assumption without death, 
or the exaltation to a queenly throne in Heaven of her whom 
we term the Virgin Mary. 


The late Cardinal Newman in his “Essay on the develop- 
ment of Christian doctrine” advances the opinion that the 


Arian controversy had an intimate and immediate influence on 
the worship of the Virgin Mary. 

“The controversy opened a question which it did not settle. 
It discovered a new sphere, if we may so speak, in the realms 
of light, to which the Church had not yet assigned its inhabi- 
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tant” (page 405). If we apprehend rightly this acute, yet 
poetic, thiuker, he means that a new idea arose which had not 
found adequate expression. That new sphere had, however, 
been known to the Egyptian, and its inhabitant assigned. Dr. 
Newman proceeds : ‘‘Thus there was ‘a wonder in Heaven ;’ 
a throne was seen, far above all created powers, media- 
torial, intercessory; a title archestypal; a throne bright 
as the morning star; a glory issuing from the eter- 
nal throne; robes pure as the heavens; and a sceptre over 
all ; and who was the predestined heir of that Majesty? Who 
was that Wisdom, and what was her name, the mother of fair 
love, and fear, and holy hope? ‘exalted like a palm-tree in En- 
gaddie, and a rose plant in Jericho,’ ‘created from the begin- 
ning before the world,’ in God’s counsels, and ‘in Jerusalem 
was her power?’ The vision is found in the Apocalypse, a 
Woman clothed with the sun, and the moon under her feet, 
and upon her head a crown of twelve stars.” Now if it is 
meant by this that at the time of the Council of Nice it was 
discovered that Mary of Bethlehem was elevated to lofty 
glory, the passage seems unworthy of this great writer. But 
if that then a new thought of Divine things took possession of 
the minds of Christian men, it states a significant truth. In 


the lofty place of theological thinking a wonder appeared, a 
woman seated on a throne. 


The period to which this remark refers is the fourth cen- 
tury. The Council of Nice, held A. D. 325, was the first great 
downward step of Christianity. It was a descent from ortho- 
doxy to orthoglossy. It looked to the robes of doctrine, its 
creed ; rather than to the soul, its life. It began the mischiev- 
ous work of making Christians profess, and word alike, rather 
than possess and live alike. It was the first great organized 
attempt to add to Holy Scripture, and to collect the wood for 
burning martyrs inside the church, as they had been in pagan 
arenas. To take up Mr. Newman’s figure, there was “another 
wonder in heaven,” a fallen star to whom was given the key of 
the bottomless pit. For many errors and much variance 
crept in at thattime. The Council of Nice did not deal with 
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the question of the Virgin Mary. It was at the Council of 
Ephesus, more than a century later, that she was first honored 
as Heaven’s queen. By that time many heresies appear to 
have risen chiefly in Egypt. As creeds were evolving from 
wordy debates it could scarcely be otherwise than that relig- 
ious expression and belief should have been influenced by the 
hoary, deep seated religious thought of Egyptian religion. 
And thence came the worship of a Divine mother. 

In recent days, by the recovery of old papyri, and the power 
to decipher hieroglyphic and hieratic writing, much light has 
been thrown on the religious thought of Egypt in ancient 
times. Gods, and goddesses, too, were innumerable. But 
these were regarded as created beings, the hierarchy of the 
invisible world. The sacred scripture of the Egyptians, which 
we call “The Book of the Dead,” was in use thousands of 
years before the age of Moses, and did not go wholly out of 
use until the early centuries of the Christian era. Dr. E. 
Wallis Budge, in his translation of this remarkable work, in an 
introductory historical chapter states (page Ixxiii) : “The final 
blow, however, was not inflicted until the Egyptians began to 
renounce their own ancient religion and to become converts of 
the preaching of Saint Mark and his followers; when they 
were once able to believe that Christ had the power to raise 
up their bodies in a spiritual form they felt that there was no 
need to have them mummified, and simultaneously the need 
for the chapters of ‘ The Book of the Dead’ disappeared.” It 
is a noteworthy fact that the period of the death of the Egyp- 
tian gnosis, which had lasted more than five thousand years,- 
was the period of the birth of the chief great heresies which 
have troubled the Christian church. 

The Book of the Dead shows the gods named therein were, 
for the most part, personifications of abstract ideas; if not in 
popular estimation yet assuredly in the opinion of the more 
thoughtful. The whole work is highly poetical. Behind all 
the superhuman beings addressed was One Supreme Being. 
Dr. Brugsch, Dr. Renouf, and indeed all the great Egyptolo- 
gists are in agreement upon this, that the highest reverence 
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was of one God, “nameless, incomprehensible, and eternal.” 
He, as the great creator, was worshipped by the name Khem ; 
as the bright, beneficial power of nature by the name Ra. As 
the dawn by that of Horus, the evening by that of Tum. The 
divine intelligence was reverenced by the name of Thoth ; and 
as Father of fathers by that of Ptah. Andsoon. These were 
personified attributes of the Sovereign Lord of all, the great 
Heavenly Father. The better thought, however, appears to 
have degraded into degenerate, gross idolatry with the multi- 
tude. In Egyptian mythology there were female as well as 
male deities. There were “ Mother” goddesses, Nut, Hathor, 
Maat, Isis, Secket, Bast, and many others who were often ad- 
dressed in terms of filial confidence. Take an illustration 


from chapter 164 of this very remarkable book : 

Homage to Thee, O Seckett, Bast, Ra. 

Mistress of gods. 

Powerful of wing. 

Mistress of the crowns of Egypt. 

One alone. 

Sovereign of her father. 

None made of gods sovereign to her. 

Great in enchantments. 

In the boat for millions of years. 

The holy one. 

Crowned on the throne of silence. 

Mother Queen. 

Mother in the horizon of heaven. 

Resting in love. 

Destroyer of rebellion. 

Standing at the prow of thy father’s boat to overthrow the 
fiend. 


This remarkable old Litany has a striking similarity to that 
of the Blessed Virgin in use at the present time in Catholic 
churches. It is to the glory and praise of a “ Divine Mother,” 
“Queen of heaven,” “Lady of the gods who rides in light,” 
“Most holy,” who, as is the meaning of the expression last 
quoted‘ “ dispersest the darkness of infidelity.” 

There are glimpses in early church history of a heretical 
sect in Egypt, which appeared at the Council of Nice (see 
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Nimrod, Vol. III, p. 429. Hottinger Hist. Orient: 12 c2 p. 227), 
called Mazamcei, who maintained that there were three divine 
persons, God the Father, God the Mother, and God the Son. 
Such an idea would be natural to an imperfectly instructed 
convert from Egyptian paganism in which several triads of 
similar relations were worshipped. It has for us a very disa- 


greeable scent of heresy. But, going behind the mere words, 
there may be recognized an approach to the truth. The idea 
of a mother is that of tenderness, nurturing care, gentleness, 
just that which is the special work of the Spirit of the Lord. 
As Dr. J. H. Newman says (Development p. 387), “In both 
these instances the Blessed Virgin appears especially in that 


character of patroness or paraclete, which St. Irenzus and 


other fathers describe, and which the Medizval Church ex- 
hibits—a loving mother with clients.” This is very near the 
Scriptural representation of the Holy Ghost, the paraclete, but 
very far from any instruction concerning the Virgin Mary. 
Whatever may be the opinion of the educated in her commun- 


ity it is difficult to observe the Roman Catholic church of the 


present day without coming to the conclusion that the Trinity 
of the average worshipper is precisely that of the reputed 
Mazameei. 

There is a story of a young lady visiting Florence, who, 
after a day in the picture galleries, remarked that she had no 


idea before that there were so many Madonnas. The portraits 


show no desire to represent the Syrian peasant woman whose 
name they appropriate. The artists appear to have been 
simply bent on producing an ideal of motherhood. Beauty, 
gentleness, sorrow and sympathy were to be delineated. The 
story of the Gospels and the condition of the home of a car- 
penter of old; the artist shows an indifference to these things, 


which, had he actually meant to paint the Virgin Mary, must 
have been his first care. His pencil is engaged on quite 
another theme. The same is true of the writers who speak 
her praises. Their whole aim is to describe a queen with 
celestial beauty. The Madonna in poetry, in discourse, in 


hymns, in statuary, in paintings, and in the decoration of her 
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altars, in almost all that is thought about her, is a creation of 
later days. She has scarcely a feature in common with the 
Mary of Bethlehem. This fact may mitigate the feelings of 
the Protestant when he sees Mariolatry. The object of the 
worship is a hypostatical view of the Motherhood of God. It 
is the erroneous perversion of a great truth, one which was 


recognized prior to revealed religion or the teachings of the 
Bible. In the degenerate form of the worship of a female 
goddess it was taught in the Book of the Dead, and by Egyp- 
tian converts introduced into the early churches. 

It is the opinion of some Jewish Rabbis that the title El 
Shaddai given to God by the patriarchs of olden time, and 


translated in our version, The Almighty, refers to the princi- 


ple of the motherhood in the Divine Being. The expression 
may undoubtedly be literally translated “God of the breasts,” 
as every Hebrew student knows. The idea is very apparent 


in some instances, as in Genesis xlix: 25, “El Shaddai, who 
shall bless thee, with blessings of heaven above, blessings of 


the deep that coucheth beneath, blessings of the breasts and of 


the womb.” So in Psalm xci: 1, “He that dwelleth in the 
secret place of the Most High shall abide in the shadow of 
Shaddai.”"” Here we have the idea of fostering care, as in the 
song of Moses, “As an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth 
over her young, spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, 
beareth them on her wings, so the Lord alone did lead him” 
(Deut xxxii: 2). This thought of God is found in many parts 
of Holy Scripture. The first revelation of the Holy Spirit is 
that of one brooding over chaos. Isaiah represents God say- 
ing ‘‘As one whom his mother comforteth so will I comfort 
you” (Ixvi: 13), and again, “Can a woman forget her sucking 
child, that she should not have compassion on the son of her 


womb? Yea, they may forget, yet will not I forget thee” 
(xlix:15). Itis not the paternal aloné in humanity that is 
made in the image of God. Those thoughts of the Divine 
Being which tell of His gentleness, His compassion, His 
fostering care, were prominent in the revelations of Christ. In 


the sermon on the mount the Lord is not so much the en- 
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throned God, or the ever victorious Lord, but one who was in- 
finite in gentleness as well asin power. Christ teaches us to 
look for the higher thoughts of God, not to the strong moun- 


tains and mighty sea, as do the Psalms, nor to the wondrous 
stars as in the prophets, but to the lilies of the field and the 
birds of the air. Such passages as those which give promise 
of care for food and clothing, and state “the very hairs of your 
head are all numbered,” speak more of motherliness than 
kingliness or even fatherhood. In the same strain was the 
lament of our Lord over Jerusalem, ‘‘ How often would I have 
gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings.” 

The true progress of human thought has ever been in the 
direction of perceiving that the highest glory is love. There 
is a reverse tendency in human nature. Even in science now 
we learn that the greater changes are wrought by the gentler 
forces, the dew accomplishes more than the earthquake. The 
admiration of the child, girl as well as boy, is ever for the 
warriors of history. Brigands are more attractive than saints. 


Still, against all reason, the soldier is considered to be the 


higher type of man, and military prowess attracts a wider at- 
tention than any other deed. It is strange that it should be so, 
but the desolating destruction of one day of war engraves its 
record far deeper, and in more golden letters, than years of 
steady, peaceful construction. Far too much is history but a 
record of warriors, The descriptions we have of God, whetting 


his glittering sword and marching with legions of angels take 
a firmer hold of men’s thoughts than such a view as “Like as 
a father pitieth his children, so the Lord hath mercy on them 
that fear Him.” And, in consequence, even Christians are 
dazzled by the glitter of war. Men do not rise above their 
ideas of God. These govern character, and direct the course 
of natural life. Where the prevalent thought of Him is of His 
power and majesty we become ambitious and desire war, that 
we, through our nation, may be great in power and majesty. 
Where the chief thought is of His justice there will be a desire 
to submit variance to arbitration, and that our relations with 
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other countries may be directed with righteousness, Where a 
belief in His mercy prevails, there comes that spirit of helpful- 
ness to the poor, which we see with so’much gratitude, is in- 
creasing in our midst. If the dominant view of God should 
become that of One who used His vast power for parental care, 
whose chief infinitude is love, that would be the regeneration 
of the world. Then war would be at an end and universal 
brotherhood prevail. To this we are moving. It will be the 
reign of Christ. When the Seer John in Patmos saw a door 
opened in Heaven he looked in and beheld a glorious throne. 
Amidst the dazzling light he saw not the occupant clearly, at 
first. He heard a voice proclaiming the Lion of the tribe of 
Judah. He looked, and in the midst of the throne stood a 
lamb, as it had been slain, the symbol of self-sacrificing gen- 
tleness, at the centre of all glory. 
London. J. Hunt Cooke. 


Che Germans at Baalbek. 


“Tue ruins of Baalbec, invisible to the writers of antiquity, 
excite the curiosity and wonder of the European traveler. I 
am much better satisfied with Maundrell’s slight octavo than 
with the pompous folio of Doctor Pocock, but every preceding 
account is eclipsed by the magnificent description and draw- 
ings of MM. Dawkins and Wood, who have transported into 
England the ruins of Palmyra and Baalbec. 


The measure of the temple is 200 feet in length, and 100 feet 
in breadth ; the front is adorned with a double portico of eight 
columns; fourteen may be counted on either side, and each 
column, 45 feet in height, is composed of three massive blocks 
of stone or marble. The proportions and ornaments of the 
Corinthian order express the architecture of the Greeks ; but 
as Baalbec has never been the seat of a monarch we are at a 
loss to conceive how the expense of these magnificent struc- 
tures could be supplied by private or municipal liberality. 
The Orientals explain the prodigy by a never-failing expe- 
dient. The edifices of Baalbec were constructed by the fairies 
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or genii. With less absurdity, but with equal ignorance, 
Abulfeda and Ibu Chankel ascribe them to the Sabeeans. ‘ Non 
sunt in omni Syria edificia magnificentiora tris’ (7abula 
Syri@).”—Gtbbon: Cap. LI.: “The Arab Conquest of Syria.” 

The “unearthing” of the ruins of Baalbek, which the Ger- 
man government is at present engaged upon, promises to be 
an important and imposing addition to the series of ancient 
sites which have been opened up in the Levant during the past 
half century. The excavations are on the scale of those at 
Olympia, and the enormous mounds of earth which are slowly 
accumulating on the north side of the ruins impress the be- 
holder with the magnitude and thoroughness of the work, and 
of the vast sums which are being expended upon it. 

The following observations on the progress of the work, 
made on a casual visit, are in anticipation of the exhaustive 
and voluminous work which will doubtless be published by 


the authorities in Berlin before very long. As is usual with 
Germans, the directors of the work at Baalbek meet all inquir- 
ies or outside efforts at investigation with suspicion and oppo- 
sition, but in spite of this dog-in-the-manger spirit the 
following facts have been gleaned as to the actual discoveries 


of the last few months. 
In the first place the plans of the group of buildings in the 


Classic period, and in the early Christian and Medieval Arab 
times, can now be intelligibly studied. Of the more ancient 
or prehistoric epoch, before the coming of the Romans, there 
seems but few traces, but still the centre feature of the whole 
site, its ratson d’étre, in fact, is of this earlier period and of 
singular interest as such. This central feature is the rock- 
hewn altar platform round which the Roman buildings have 


been planned as an ornamental enclosure. 
The centre of the whole group of buildings is a rock which, 
in a primitive age, must have risen to a trifling height above 


the plain or flat level of the valley of Coelesyria. The rock 
seems to have been sculptured into one of the not uncommon 
altar platforms of the prehistoric style. It would probably 
be one of those altars used for human sacrifice, and at one 
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side are still preserved the rock-hewn steps up which the 


victims would be led for the purpose. Similar examples 
of such rock-cut altars occur elsewhere in Palestine and 
Syria. Previous to the coming of the Romans the rock 
would probably have retained its natural form, the site being 
sufficiently conspicuous for the purpose of an open-air assem- 
blage, and the open ground around affording an excellent 
expanse for the purpose. This rock-hewn altar platform was 
probably hollow, with a natural cavity like the larger example 
on Mount Moria, Jerusalem, but this has been a good deal 
broken through at one side. Inequalities in its squareness of 
form have been rectified by adding blocks of masonry, which 
in after times, when the destruction of the monument was 


contemplated, have been overturned and left abandoned. 


The Emperor Caracalla is credited with introducing the 
Roman architecture on the site, which astonishes if it does not 


charm the beholder at the present day. But such monuments 


would require many years for completion, and, indeed, a great 
part of the buildings bear evidence of having never been com- 
pleted. In the days of Theodosius, nearly a century later, the 
work of building the exedrz and outer portions of the group 
of temples was still going on. 

We know so exceedingly little of the religious rites and cere- 
monies of the ancients and of the systems preceding Chris- 
tianity that little can be defined as to the destination and use 
of the different parts of this great monument at Baalbek. 
The Romans presumably found the rock altar shrine of Baal 
(or the Sun) in the condition in which it still exists. They 
surrounded it on all sides by a series of walls making up a 
terrace or platform level with the base of the altar in a way 


which was commonly used in fortification. On the east, north, 
and south sides these walls constituted passages and chambers 
under the general level of the platform, and on the west side 
the great temple filled up the space on a huge artificial mound 
of earth. The basement or lower story of the platform is 
built of huge blocks of limestone which have never been 


squared on the face, but only at the jointings. The same 
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system of leaving the masonry to be brought down to a gen- 


eral surface after placing in position has been adopted all over 
the buildings, sometimes with a finished surface partly com- 
pleted but with the edges left raised so as to avoid injury to 
the jointings in the process of handling. These raised edges 
were intended to be removed at the completion of the work. 

On the walls of the substructure surrounding the great 
court of the rock-hewn altar, was raised the singular colon- 
naded ambulatory with its square and semi-circular chambers. 
This magnificent colonnade is one of the features of the an- 
cient design which has just been brought to light. The 
object of this peculiar arrangement of chambers surrounding 
the great atrium is not very apparent. On each side of the 
great altar was a lavabo, or shallow basin of water, formed by 
a low wall, with sculptured panels on the outside filled with 
winged genii, etc., and festoons of flowers. In some cases this 
decoration has been left unfinished; evidently these water 
basins were among the latest additions to the monument. 

The existing superstructures of the great platform are too 
well known to need description ; but the splendid colonnade 
which once closed them in had hitherto escaped notice, none 
of the colums being en dvidence. It stood on three steps lead- 
ing down into the great atrium, and probably resembled the 
design of the three-sided colonnade of the basilica of Constan- 
tine at Jerusalem, with which it was almost contemporary. 

On the west side of the great atrium stood the famous 
Roman temple of the Sun, once one of the largest in the world, 
but now reduced to the insignificant proportions of merely six 
columns. The Germans have made but slight progress in ex- 
ploring the heap of earth which still covers up its basement, 
but sufficient is already laid bare to explain its construction 
and to account for its ruin. In designing this stupendous 
building the Roman engineers adopted a system of construc- 
tion of great originality, but wanting in those elements of 
stability which we usually associate with the Roman name. 


On the west side of the great prehistoric altar there had origi- 
nally been nothing, and here the Romans created a large 
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artificial mound of earth on which to raise their great temple 
with its floor somewhat above the level of the altar atrium. 
The atrium was surrounded on three of its sides by a continu- 
ous colonnade, and on the fourth the space was occupied by 
the columns of the temple facade, and the steps leading up to 
the higher level. The origin and purpose of the famous great 
stones—the trilithon—which have been the wonder of all ages, 
are nowexplained. The great artificial platform of the temple 
was surrounded on three of its sides with a continuous ring of 
these enormous stones (60 feet long) for the purpose of steady- 
ing the mound of earth, placed at a distance of about 20 feet 
from the substructure supporting the great colonnade, and 
forming at the same time the lower course of steps of the 
platform. The three great stones on the west side of the 
platform have always been exposed to view, those on the south 
side have only just been discovered and are at present being 
laid bare. On the other sides of the temple the level of these 
stones is still covered up with earth and débris, and masked 
by the Arab fortifications of the Middle Ages. Carrying on to 
some extent the same idea of construction in all the buildings, 
the temple and its atrium become the upper story raised about 
50 feet above the original ground or rock level. The lower 
story consists of long vaults and, in some cases, vaulted apart- 
ments, but the chambers which probably exist under the great 
temple have not yet been found. 

The present excavations are not extended much beyond the 
great atrium, and the result of them is wonderfully interesting 
and complete. The spectator is able to realize at a glance the 
original appearance of the monument, whereas before the 
Germans commenced operations all was chaotic and unintelli- 
gible ruin. The destruction of the surrounding colonnade is, 
unfortunately, complete, but the paving of the great court, the 
lavabos, etc., seem not to have been at all disturbed. 

The original design and destination of the stupendous 
monument of Baalbek must always be its chief interest, and 
for the purpose of investigating classical religious ideas and 
usages, of which we know really very little, the present ex- 
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ploration will prove of exceptional value. At the same time 
the subsequent history of the ruins is also of intense interest. 

The Classical temple was one of the last to be closed by the 
edicts of Theodosius, and apparently the army of building 
operatives which was employed upon it until the very last was 


provided with work of a new type immediately upon the 
change of religion. Inthe centre of the great atrium stand 
the remains of one of the earliest of the Christian basilicas of 
the fourth or fifth centuries, North Syrian style. This basil- 
ica, perhaps following a local characteristic, is also built on a 
raised platform of earth, but the earth has been raised in this 
position for the purpose of covering up the constructions of 


the Classic period. The early Christians evidently thought to 
convert the old site to their use, but did not dare to destroy it 
altogether, so they allowed the rock-hewn altar to remain 
where it has just been discovered, buried in the centre and 
under the floor of the new basilica. The three apses of the 
new basilica were built on the steps of the east front of the 
temple, and the baptistery seems to have been formed out of 
an “exedra” or chamber at the same end of the building. 
The altar of the Christians was, of course, to the west, and the 
building was covered with wooden roofs supported on nave 
arcades of phenomenal span. 

The ancient enceinte of Baalbek was turned into a regular 
fortified town during the Byzantine period; a main street 
lined with dwelling houses leads down the south side of the 
great temple, but many of these remains will, of course, be de- 
stroyed by the German excavations. The Arab constructions 
of a still later age will absolutely disappear as the work pro- 
gresses. Such a fate is, perhaps, inevitable, although much to 
be regretted. The amount of interesting information which 
has already been gained upon the subject of the older religion 
and its monuments must be a ‘compensation for the loss of 
later history and Arab associations. 

As an example of ancient engineering, the method of con- 
structing the great temple is perhaps unique. Its ruin is, how- 
ever, not so much to be attributed to faulty design—although 
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it was hardly fitted to a country subject to earthquakes—as to 
the usual destructiveness of the barbarians, who have endeav- 
ored to extract the metal dowells from between the stones. 
Indeed, considering the way in which the remaining six col- 
umns still stand on their precarious bases, with their much in- 
jured joints, it would seem as if the human influences for 
destruction were the chief ones in the case. It is to be hoped 
efficient means may be taken to prevent the crashing down of 
these remaining six columns, and it is evident that such means 
must be adopted before any exploration can take place within 
the actual area of the temple and its cellar. 

In Byzantine times, when the greatest amount of damage 
was probably done to the site, the earth from the great temple 
platform was probably removed to a great extent for the pur- 
pose of filling up the area round the rock-cut altar. This de- 
nudation of the building probably caused a great deal of ruin, 
and it is this earth which the Germans are now carting away. 


HAmberst Papyri. Vol. TT. 


THE collection of papyri last published contains an appro- 
priate illustration of the information confirmatory of formerly 
extant classics which these relics afford. We refer to the 
three fables of Babrius in writing of the 3rd or early 4th 
century giving the Greek text and a very curious and clumsy 
Latin version of them. The fables are numbers 17, 16 and 11 
of the previously known manuscript of Babrius, but in the 
papyrus are placed in the inverted order. 

Now Babrius is an author until 60 years ago practically un- 
known, only about twelve mutilated fables of his being recog- 
nized, and his very name was uncertain. But, in 1840, 
Minoides Mynos found in a monastic library at Mount Athos 
153 of his fables, certainly more than half his complete collec- 
tion. This discovery was amplified in 1878 by the publication 
by Pius Knoell of 30 fables, 21 of which are not in the Athos 
manuscript, and again in 1883 some twenty tablets which ar- 
rived in Europe from Palmyra proved to have inscribed upon 
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them extracts from Babrius in the form of schoolboy exer- 
cises. Herr Crucius is a complete summary of all matters 
concerning Babrius, in an article in volume 53 of Philologus, 
written after these tablets were deciphered, showed he was 
almost certainly a Hellenistic Roman of the 3rd century, or 
somewhat earlier, and lived in Syria. It will be noted that the 
date of the new papyrus rather tends to increase the antiquity 
of Babrius. 

It was, of course, possible that the Mount Athos manuscript 
presented us with a very careless copy of the Fables, or are 
differing considerably from other reclusions of them, and it is 
consequently a decided advantage to have the three fables on 
papyrus indicating to us how truly representative the Mynos 
version is of the authorized text of Babrius probably within 
only a century of his death. 

The two manuscripts and the tablets gave ample presenta- 
tion of Babrius’ work to enable its nature and value to be ap- 
preciated, and now the papyrus by confirming the authority of 
the text, restores to us with all requisite authority this collec- 
tion of Fables for all time. No doubt though strung together 
by Babrius early in our era they are copied from far earlier 
authors ; many probably from Nicostratus, and so preserve the 
work of very ancient Greek writers. 

There was another classical author for whose work we 
hitherto practically were dependant upon a single manuscript,* 
but whose text is now authenticated by new texts discovered 
in Egypt. This is Chariton whose “Romance of Chereas and 
Callirrhoe” with the exception of a short fragment edited by 
Mahaffy in the Acta of the Academy of the Lincei is pre- 
served in only a single codex. Portions of it have now been 
edited by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt from a Fayum papyrus, 
and also another extract found upon a parchment manuscript 


from the same part of Egypt by Professor Wilcken, though, 
sad to say, his text has been destroyed by fire. 


*Fabricius ‘‘ Bibliotheca Greeca,” vol. 6, p. 823, speaks of another manu- 
script in the Vatican, but it cannot be found. 
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The sole previously known manuscript, entitled the Floren- 
tine, was of late date, 13th or 14th century, whereas Wilcken’s 
was of about the 7th, and that of Grenfell and Hunt the and 
or 3rd. The papyrus is practically the same text as the 
Florentine, whilst Wilcken’s differs in such a way as to indi- 
cate that both are a somewhat compressed version of a more 


prolix original. 

The Wilcken parchment also contained a fragment of a 
story called by him “The Adventures of the Beautiful 
Chione,” and mention may be made here of a portion of a 
story of “The Loves of Metiochos and Parthenope” in a 
papyrus now in the Berlin Museum. 


JoserH Orrorp, M. S. B. A. 


[This poem was composed after reading the article in 
February number of BiBLIA upon the Important German 
Discoveries at Babylon. 

The spelling of the King’s name, Nebuchadnezzar. I 
have followed the spelling of the Book of Daniel, and of 
the article, and have used the ‘‘n” instead of the ‘‘r” of 
the Book of Jeremiah. 

The Book of Daniel first makes mention of a Darius 
succeeding Belshazzar but later calls him Cyrus. I have 
followed this second reference in the Book of Daniel, and 
the article. 

The founding of Babylon ‘‘ nine thousand years ago.” I 
had in mind the claim of B. C. 7o0oo for Nippur, set forth 
by Prof. Hilprecht and Mr. Haynes, in February BIBL14, 
page 372. The Table of Nations, Book of Genesis, says 
that Babel was, with other cities, the firs¢ in the land. I 
have thus classed Babylon as coeval with Nippur, in which 
I may be wrong. ] 


Babylon. 


Queen of the Oriental world was I, 
Great Babylon, enthroned on Shinar’s plain. 
My fame was known in all the earth and sky, 
And while I stood all others tried in vain 
To excel me. My glories still remain, 
Though over me the shifting sand lies deep. 
Empires, far beyond the watery main, 
Have come and gone and later races keep 
Their steady westward course and wake me from my sleep. 
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Nebuchadnezzar’s royal Throne Room blazed 
High with gold and silver and priceless gems, 
‘A palace upon which all nations gazed.” 
Nebuchadnezzar saw the flowing hems 
Of priestly robes and brilliant*diadems 
Of Kings and Princes thick around the hall. 
His mind was crazed until he smote the stems 
Of goblets hard against the palace wall, 
So direful his malady and so great his fall. 


This hall re-echoed long Belshazzar's feast, 


Where Daniel, at the troubled king’s command, 
Far better knew than either Seer or Priest. 

He pointed to the wall with steady hand 

And told how God would favor Cyrus’ band. 
Alexander, no other worlds to win, 

The whole earth low beneath his magic wand, 
Here rested, and with joyful shout and din, 
Uplifted high the cup and sank his soul in sin. 


Majestic Euphrates, how great you are ! 
When I was born, nine thousand years ago, 
Your waters rolled. From mountain tops afar, 
You fertilized my land. You saw and know 
What mighty spoils of war from my great foe 
I took, in that far land where Afric palms 
Uprear their heads close by the tideless flow 
Of the Great Sea. And soothed by your sweet charms, 
Hither Jewish captives came singing David's psalms. 


My Processional Street or Sacred Way, 
Pulsed high with life and daily knew the heat 
Of men’s deep passions. Vast was that array, 
Great Nebuchadnezzar’s triumphal fete, 
When ‘‘ his chariots jostled in the street.” 
The breccia blocks, deep ruts or smoothness tell 
Of greteful joy when King Belshazzar’s seat 
First Cyrus took ; and of Arbela’s knell 
Where Alexander triumphed and Darius fell. 


Mother of Schools and Philosophic Arts ! 
Ere Homer sang or Menes, Egypt’s king, 
His sceptre swayed, my streets were busy marts 
Of countless throngs. Before this solid ring 
In pavements set, a base and shameful thing, 
Fair dames were daily bought and sold for price. 
O, come, you keen eyed men and hither bring 
Your subtle minds and skill and in a trice 


My mounds will yield reward that will your thoughts suffice. 


Cuar.es D. WELCH. 
Lynn, Mass., Feb. 12, 1902. 
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Palestine Exploration Fund. . 


Tue departure from this life on the eve of Christmas of 
Conrad Schick, Ph. D., is an event of great importance to all 
who are interested in the study of the Scriptures by the aid of 
archeological research. For a generation and more he has 
resided in Jerusalem. By profession an architect, and there- 
fore known as Baurath Schick, before he received an honorary 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, his first interest was to study 
the temple site and make an accurate model of the place as it 
was in all its periods. This he did so successfully that for 
many years he was able and always willing to show visitors a 
well planned model, with movable parts so that each period 
could be treated separately, and thus the way was led to the 
presentation of the mountain exactly as it now is. He also 


constructed a beautiful representation of the tabernacle. 

As the years went on he naturally enlarged his field of work, 
and took up the topography of the walls of Jerusalem, the 
problem of the location of the tomb of our Lord, and the iden- 
tification of certain places near the city. He was also careful 
to observe all digging for building operations or other pur- 
poses, and to note anything of archzxological interest which 


was brought to view. Whatever he found worthy of report 
was prepared for the ‘“‘Quarterly Statements,” with marked 
clearness of description, and with accompanying diagrams, 
made as a trained draughtsman only could make them. Thus 
he has gained our lasting gratitude. Mrs. Schick followed her 
husband to the other world in a few days. 

If any comment upon Dr. Schick’s work is admissible here 
it may be said that he was extremely conservative. He said 
that it was his duty to take everything that had been written 
and to reject nothing. Now the account by Josephus of the 
chambers of the priests seems to many to be exaggerated, but 
to Dr. Schick the question did not seem an open one, and so 
his model shows a little temple surrounded by lofty structures 
for the accommodation of the priests. In other words he 
would not distinguish between the Bible account and that of a 
Jewish historian of a period a thousand years later than Solo- 
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mon. It has also seemed to some that, in defending the pres- 
ent site of the sepulchre, he did not give sufficient attention to 
the arguments of those who question it; but he was all the 
time an honest, lovable man. 

Many have labored well to reproduce the tabernacle, Mr. G. 
W. Colton as successfully as any one, but it has remained for 
the present day to make a speculation out of it by forming a 
stock company and offering shares to the public, with exhibits 
of the figures which will become the statement of the profits 
of the enterprise. The big advertisement with its rude illus- 
tration of the tabernacle excited a smile until the fear arose 
that shrewd or over-sanguine men might thus consume the 
money of religious people. That the enterprise could never 
pay a dividend goes without saying the moment one reflects 
how common are such exhibits in churches, Sunday schools 
and elsewhere. The temple, however, would have at least the 
masonic element of possible favor. 

It is pleasant to see that Princeton University has thrown 
open to competent scholars the collection of inscriptions made 
during the year 1900 by the Syrian Archeological Exploration 
conducted by Princeton men at the expense of other Princeton 
men. Nabatean, Palmyrean, Hebrew, Syriac, Cufic, and 
Arabic inscriptions are thus made accessible. Dr. Eno Litt- 
mann of the faculty also offers courses injComparative Semitic 
Philology, Semitic Epigraphy, and in Hebrew, Aramaic, 
Arabic, Ethiopic, Coptic and Turkish. These courses are for 


graduate students and give a fine opportunity for preparation 
to make thorough studies in the Bible lands. With such train- 
ing at home a man or woman would be well equipped for the 
work of the American School in Palestine, or for any similar 
work in that field. 

An interesting intimation comes from London that the 


Relief Map is to be improved by including in it surveys from 
Madebah to Petra, which have lately been made. As this will 
involve the making of a new mould and as the contract for the 
manufacture of the maps in this country has expired by its 
limitation to seven years, the contract will not be renewed, 
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and, as soon as those now on hand have been disposed of, it 
will be necessary to get them from London. The American 
contractor, Mr. E. E. Howell of Washington, D. C., may be ad- 
dressed at 612 Seventeenth St., N. W., with regard to copies 
already made. He has done his work faithfully and has sup- 
plied many institutions and individuals in this country. This 
revision will cause some delay in the completion of the smaller 
Relief Map on which Mr. Armstrong has been engaged for 
some time. : 

It is pathetic to learn from a circular sent from London that 
the lady who was chiefly instrumental in’ the purchase of 
“Gordon’s Tomb” has died, that two persons must be em- 
ployed to guard it by day and night, and that the public must 
now supply the necessary funds. But who now believes that 
General Gordon was inspired to select the real tomb of our 
Lord, and who feels that he settled this great question for all 
time? Indeed, competent scholars declared in Gordon’s day 
that the tomb was younger than our Lord’s time, but their ob- 
jections availed nothing against the good women who regarded 


Gordon as a prophet. It would seem impossible to keep up 
this false identification much longer, and money enough has 


already been expended in this emotional way. 

As there is no space now to speak of Gezer and the thorough 
excavation to be made there, *I must defer an account of it, 
only remarking here that it is a fine time for new subscribers 
to take up the reading of the Quarterly, and to support this 
auspicious undertaking. 

TuHeopore F. Wricut, 


Fon. Sec’y for U.S. 
42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 





Joun Murray, Albermarle street, London, has recently is- 
sued a work entitled, “‘The Sacred Beetle.” A Popular 
Treatise on Egyptian Scarabs, by John Ward, F.S. A. With 
sixteen collotype plates, and many illustrations in the text. 
With translations by F. Llewellyn Griffith, M. A. Price 
10s, 6d, 
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Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, the Arch- 
aological Survey Fund and the Grarco- 
Roman Branch. 
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Archaoclogical Notes. 


THE occasion for the following remarks on that difficult and 
much disputed subject, the Mycenzan Question, is furnished 
by the appearance of the timely volume on the “Oldest Civili- 
zation of Greece,” by Mr. H. R. Hall, of the British Museum, 
and as public interest in the whole question has been consider- 
ably quickened by the important discoveries of Mr. Evans in 
Crete, this book, in which certain of the principal results of 
the Cretan excavations are discussed, will be heartily wel- 
comed by the broad-minded school of classical archeologists in 
general, and by the student of ancient Oriental civilizations in 
particular. Mr. Hall divides his work into eight chapters, 
which discuss the new chapter of Greek history generally, and 
he relation between the Archeologist and historian in the 
elucidation of Mycenzan antiquities; the generally accepted 
Mycenzan hypothesis as modified by the latest discoveries ; 
the questions of date and race; Mycene and the East and 
Mycenz and Egypt; Mycenz’s place in history, including a 
discussion on the period of the introduction of the metals into 
Europe ; and the decadence and renascence of Greek culture 
after the close of the Mycenzan period. The book contains 
in addition four appendices, seventy-six illustrations, full in- 
dices, notes, etc. Many of the facts which are given in Mr. 
Hall’s book are familiar to us from other sources, but he has 
brought forward from the domain of Egyptology a consider- 
able number which will probably be new to the majority of his 
readers; indeed, if we remember rightly, the Mycenzan 
Question has never before been handled by one whose training 


has made him familiar with both Greek and Egyptian arche- 


ology. His chapter, then, on the connection between Mycenz 
and Egypt will be read with much interest, especially his re- 
marks of the identifications of the northern Mycenezan tribes 
who attacked Egypt between B.C. 1400 and B..C. 1150. He 
has identified the tribe of the Uashasha with the Axians of 
Crete, and he has shown the probability that others of the 
tribes which are mentioned in Egyptian history at this period 
were of Cretan origin, including the Pulesatha, or Philistines. 
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It has been noticed that many of the names of these tribes 
ended in “sha” or “na,” and Mr. Hall has, with apparently 
very good grounds, identified these ‘terminations with the 
common nominal suffixes “azi” and “fina” which are found in 
the Lycian language, and, seemingly, also in other cognate 
speeches of Asia Minor. Mr. Hall seems also to have devoted 
his energies to the solution of the difficult problem of dating 
the early antiquities of Greece, and, so far as we understand 
him, he takes in this respect a position midway between those 
who hold that the latest date possible in Mycenzan archzol- 
ogy is B. C. 1100, and those who hold, with Dr. A. S. Murray, 
that this date is more likely to be the ear/iest which can be as- 
signed to Mycenzan antiquities, 7. ¢, he believes that in 
Greece proper and in Crete the Mycenzan culture began at a 
very early period—which, however, he does not define ex- 
actly—and had already reached its highest pitch of develop- 
ment about B. C. 1500, when its chief seat was in Crete, and 
when it was extending its influence to Egypt and Asia Minor. 
He considers that the discrepancy between the two extreme 
views can be reconciled on the theory that in Greece proper 
the Mycenzan age came to an end about B. C. 1000, but con- 
tinued to exist in Asia Minor until about B. C. 800, and in 
Cyprus until a century later. This view is perhaps confirmed 
by the fact that the Dorians, who, ex hypothest, overthrew the 
Mycenzan culture in Greece, did not reach Asia until about 
B. C. 800, and never gained any foothold whatever in Cyprus. 
Another important point made by Mr. Hall is that, contrary to 
the usually accepted view, iron was already known to the 
Egyptians about B. C. 3500, when, as he says (see p. 198), “it 
appears named and depicted on the monuments in a manner 
which admits of no possibility of doubt as toits nature.” He 
supports his statements by quotations from a learned article 
by the Swedish Egyptologist, Prof Piehl, which appeared in 
Ymer (1888, p. 94 ff.), from which it may be safely concluded 
that the Egyptians were acquainted with the use of iron some 
2500 years before it came into general use in Europe. We 
notice that the passages which Mr. Hull quotes from Egyptian 
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texts are translated by him especially for the purpose of this 
book, and he weighs with discretion the evidence which many 


would derive from the cuneiform and from the so-called 
“Hittite” inscriptions for the elucidation of the origins of 
Mycenzan culture. There are many other points of interest 
in the book to which we should like to draw attention, but our 
space is exhausted. The Mycenzan question is a difficult one, 
and one which, in our opinion, will not be settled for some 
years to come ; the evidence which will bring about this result 
is accumulating, but there is not enough of it available yet. 
The most serious phase of the question as it now presents it- 
self is the discrepancy between the dates assigned by experts 
for the beginning and end of the period of Mycenzan culture 
proper. Mr. Hall does not claim, if we understand him aright, 
to have settled this difficulty, but there is no doubt that he has 
collected a number of facts which will one day form valuable 
elements in the solution of the problem, and he has set forth 
the Egyptian aspect of the Mycenzan question in a clearer 
form than any of his predecessors. His volume contains an 
excellent summary of the work already done, and will give the 
reader a capital idea of the position of the workers in the My- 


cenzan field ; it will also enable him to take an intelligent 


interest in the labors of future workers and to appreciate the 
developments of a most fascinating line of Research. (From 
“ Nature.”’) 





Proressor GeorG STEINDORFF, of the University of Leipzig, 
reports the discovery of the mummy of Merenptah, the Pha- 
raoh of the Exodus, to the Sunday School Times: 

When Loret, in the year 1898, had the good fortune to dis- 
cover in Thebes the grave of Amenophis II, there were found 
in a walled-up chamber of this rock-tomb a large number of 
royal mummies that at some time had been concealed here to 


save them from the hands of the grave robbers. Among these 
were the bodies of some of the most illustrious Egyptian Pha- 


raohs,—of Thothmes IV, Amenophis III, Si-Ptah, and others. 
It was the opinion of Loret that one of the mummies was that 
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of the well-known heretic king, Amenophis IV. The correct- 
ness of this conclusion was, however, doubted by some, and 


since the royal mummies have been deposited in the Museum 
at Gizeh, it has been demonstrated by the American Egyptolo- 
gist, Mr. Groff, that the inscription found on the said mummy 
contains the first name of Merenptah—Bi-en-re, and not that 
of Amenophis IV. 

This is of special interest, inasmuch as Merenptah (often 
read Menephtha) was the son and successor of Rameses II; 
and, if the latter was really the Pharaoh under whom the 
Israelites were reduced to the condition of slaves, and by 
whose command they built the two store-cities of Raamses and 
Pithom, then Merenptah would be the Pharaoh of the Exodus, 
from whom, after the death of the father (Exodus ii: 23), 
Moses enforced the liberation of the Israelites, and led them 


out of Egypt. The Bible tells us how Pharaoh hardened his 
heart, how he pursued the Israelites with horses and chariots, 
how the Israelites passed through the Red Sea on land made 
dry by a strong east wind, and how, in the morning, the hosts 
of Pharaoh were engulfed by the returning waters, so that 
“there remained not so much as one of them.” This state- 
ment naturally leads to the inference that Pharaoh himself 
was drowned with the rest, though, indeed, no reference is 
made to such an occurrence in the song of triumph recorded 
in Exodus xv: 1-19, 21. 

However this may be, and whatever interpretation we may 
put upon the passage in question, it is a matter of the utmost 
interest that the body of Merenptah has been found. In the 
“Valley of the Kings,” in closest proximity to the burial-place 
of his father Rameses, this Pharaoh had built his tomb, but 
neither king here found his final resting-place. To -protect 


the body of Rameses from the robbers who plundered the 
royal necropolis in search of treasure, it was secreted in the 


pit at Dér-el-bahri, where it was discovered in 1881; and the 
mummy of Merenptah was taken from its tomb to that of 
Amenophis II, where it has since reposed undisturbed. 
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ConTEntTs of,the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Arch- 
zology, Vol. XXIII, Part 8:—The Chinese Calendar, with 
some remarks with reference to that of the Chaldeans, E. M. 
Plunket—Some Egyptian Weights in Prof. Petrie’s Collection, 


A. E. Weigall, 7 Plates—Inscriptions Concerning Diana of 
the Ephesians, S. de Ricci. 

There are two traditions concerning the initial point of the 
Chinese and of the Hindu ecliptic series of constellations, 
which leads Miss Plunkett to suspect some underlying cause 


common to both traditions. If we can convince ourselves, 
says Miss Plunket, that there is some good ground for the 


general opinion concerning an originally solsticial year in 
China, we shall be able to find the “ underlying cause ’”’ com- 
mon to the traditions common to the Hindu and Chinese 
nations, in the supposition that the ancestors of these nations 
were acquainted with a calendar originated by some high 
authority at the date in round numbers of 6,000 B, C.—a calen- 
dar in which the star Spica in opposition, and the first stars of 
the constellation Aries in conjunction, marked the season of 
the Winter Solstice and the beginning of the year. 

Gustav Schlegel, one of the latest writers on the subject of 
Chinese astronomy, has put forward, however, a view entirely 
opposed to the generally held opinion concerning an ancient 
solsticial year in China; according to his theory, the Chinese 
have from the most remote times counted their years, as they 


count them at present, 7. ¢., from the new moon nearest to the 
season midway between the Winter Solstice and the Spring 
Equinox ; and as he is convinced—as we have seen—that the 
beginning of the Chinese year was originally marked by the 
asterism Azo, he demands as the lowest possible date of this 
origin of the Chinese calendar, that of 16,916 B. C., when the 
constellation Kio marked, by its helical rising, the mid-season 
between solstice and equinox. 


Schlegel brings forward many learned and ingenious argu- 
ments drawn from Chinese literature to support this theory. 
Miss Plunket, after reading and re-reading his work, does not 
think that the grounds on which he relies are sufficiently estab- 
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lished to support the high claims to antiquity which he puts 
forward for the origin of the modern Chinese method of 
counting the year from the mid-season between solstice and 
equinox. It has, on the contrary, seemed to the writer that on 


historical grounds a theory may be arrived at which will fur- 


nish a reasonable explanation of the present somewhat excep- 
tional Chinese calendrical methods, and which will, if it is 
accepted, strongly reinforce the grounds for holding the 
already general opinion that the year in ancient timesin China 
was solsticial. 


Tue Greek Catholic monks, who are in possession of the 
chief portions of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, are now 
going to build a bazaar opposite it, where pilgrims may pur- 
chase souvenirs of their visit to Jerusalem. During the pro- 
cess of clearing the site the foundations of an old medizval 
church, forty metres long and thirty wide, with three apses, 
were discovered. A number of fine capitals, fragments of 
basalt pillars, and bass-reliefs, with symbolic animals, were 
found, all these remains having doubtless belonged to the choir 
of the church. Last year a valuable silver shrine, containing 
a piece of the Holy Cross and relics of the Apostles Peter and 
Paul—according, at least, to the inscriptions on them—was 
found at the same place. 

The Patriarch of Jerusalem, it is said, is keeping other dis- 


coveries secret, owing to his dislike of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Those mentioned above are all the more important, 
as it can be ascertained to what church they belonged. Ac- 
cording to the statement of a medizval traveler, the hospice 
and the monastery which the citizens of Amalfi founded about 
the year 640, as a refuge for Western pilgrims, were situated 
due south of the Holy Sepulchre, about a stone’s throw away. 
The first church was built in honor of St. Mary de Latinis, and 


the second, the ruins of which have now been found, in honor 
of St. John the Baptist. The French monk Bernard, who 
lived there in 870, highly praised the hospitality and the large 
library of the hospice. A Mahometan historian says it was 
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destroyed by the Khalif Hakem, and rebuilt shortly afterward, 
while according to another account it prospered down to the 
time of King Baldwin of Jerusalem, from r1oo to 1118, when 
the two communities of St. Mary and St. John adopted the 
latter as their joint protector. This was the origin of the 
Knights of St. John. The remains now discovered, therefore, 
are the ruins of the cradle of this order. It is most unfortu- 
nate that the preservation of these very interesting remains 
seems impossible, owing to the ill feeling which exists be- 
tween the Greek and Roman Catholics in Jerusalem. 


Tue director of the Egyptian section of the Royal Museum 
in Berlin, Dr. Schubart, has discovered in the new acquisitions 
of that museum a fragment of a manuscript containing poems 
from the fifth book of Sappho. The manuscript is of the 
sixth or seventh century A. D., and it has already been known 
that poems of Sappho now lost were preserved at that date. 
The late copyist evidently did not understand what he was 
writing, but his mistakes are for the most part easily corrected. 
There are fragments of two poems, which show in their form 
new combinations of hitherto known metric elements. In the 
first poem a pupil of Sappho’s is taking a tearful farewell ; the 
teacher comforts her, and reminds her of the joys they have 
had together, especially in the worship of the gods. In the 
other she appears to be comforting a friend who longs for 
Atthis, a young maiden already known through Sappho’s 
verses, who has married a Lydian. 
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Riley, PH.p. 
Milwaukee, Wis., David Harlowe, Esq., 
3002 Mt. Vernon Ave. 
Duluth, Minn., Renwick B. Knox, Esq. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Mrs. Geo. H. Chris- 
tian, 404 South 8th St. 
St. Paul, Minn., Prof. J. R. Jewett,pu.p. 
226 Summitt, St. 
Rev. John Wright, p.p., 251 Summit 
Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo., Rev. William Short, 3962 
Pine St. 
Rev. Jas. R. Winchester, p.p., 5726 
Vernon Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo., Rev. Cameron Mann, 
D. D. 
Chicago, Ill., Mrs. Herrick Johnson, 1070 
No. Halstead St. 
Rev. James S. Stone, D. p., 128 Rush 
St. 
Rev. S. D. Peet, pH.p., 5327 Madison 
Ave. 
Mt. Morris, Ill., Rev. D. L. Miller, 
Springfield, Ill., Rev. F. W. Taylor, p.p. 
Omaha, Neb., Mrs. Wm. H. Hanchett, 
821 Pine St. 
Austin, Texas, Prof. W. J. Battle, pH.p. 
Denver, Col., Rev. Camden, M. Cobern, 
PH. D. 
San Francisco, Cal., Timothy Hopkins, 
Mills Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Mrs. Stephen G. Hub- 
bell, 1315 Pleasant St. 
Rev. J. C. Nevin, pH.p., 1319 Santee 
St. 
Bangor, Me., E. R. Burpee, Esq. 
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Bath, Me., Mrs. Margaret Wade, 619 East Greenwich, R. I., Rev. Daniel 
High St. Goodwin, PH. D. 
Brunswick, Me., Prof. F. E. Woodruff, Newport, R.I., Mrs. Emma B. Andrews, 
PH. D. ‘«The Reef.” 
Portland, Me., Hon. Jas. P. Baxter. Amherst, Mass., Prof. J. R. S. Sterrett, 
Burlington, Vt., Prof. Geo. H. Perkins, PH. D. 
PH. D. Cambridge, Mass., Mrs. Jas. B. Ames, 
Hartford, Conn., Prof. Chas. C. Stearns, Fall River, Rev. W. W. Adams, p. p. 


Hon. James G. Batterson. Lynn, Mass., Mrs. Henry P. Emerson, 
Meriden, Conn., C. H. S. Davis, m. b., 205 Ocean St. 


PH. D. Mrs. A. M. Harris, 2 Sagamore St. 
Middletown, Prof. J. G. Van Benschoten, Leicester, Mass., Hon. John E. Russell. 


LL. D. Northampton, Mass., Prof. Irving F. 
Prof. Samuel Hart, pb. p. Wood, 


New Haven, Conn,, Rev. Chas. Ray Springfield, Mass., H. Curtis Rowley. 
Palmer, D. D. Stockbridge, Mass., Rev. Arthur Law- 
Prof. J. M. Hoppin, p. pv. rence, D. D, 
Southport, Conn., C. M. Taintor, Jr. Williamston, Mass., Prof. J. H. Hewitt, 
LL. D. 


HONORARY SECRETARY, U. S. A. 
Rev. William C. Winslow, 525 Beacon St., Boston. 
SECRETARY, U. S. A. 
Mrs. Marie N. Buckman, 59 Temple St., Boston, Mass. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, R. Stuart Poole an. 
Sir Erasmus Wilson ; the American Branch, now the national representative of the 
Fund, being formed late that year, by William C. Winslow. Its discoveries and 
other labors in Egypt relate to the settlement of obscure questions of the highest 
importance, touching the pre-pyramid and pre-historic times, the ‘‘ Hyksos” con: 
quest, and the origin and growth of language, science, industries and arts. They 
relate to Biblical sites, New Testament corrobations, hitherto unknown” classica) 
writings of the great authors, and the life man led in remote as well more particu- 
larly in Ptolemaic times. The results from the explorations appeal to every depart: 
ment of learning, and are of universal interest. The books are popular as well as 
scholarly, and the illustrations will delight every tourist upon the Nile thot appreci- 
ates the monuments and the scenery. 

Three distinct departments of the Society perform its work in the field, and each 
publishes its annual volume ; besides which the Archzological Report, on artistic 
brochure, summarizes and reviews all discoveries, and all published in Egyptology 
forthe year. In the chief department, that of the Funp itself, the sites of famous 
cities have been identified ; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the 
Greek Naukratis, and Daphnz have been discovered; statues and inscriptions, 
papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain 
and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light ha. been cast upon the 
ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the Exodus 
have been defined, and its direction determined; most important chapters in the 
history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered; Ahnas, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. has afforded ruins of xeculiar significance 
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and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the excavations of the 
ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark 
a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the 
Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and in the 
cemetery of Denderah, and at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) of thousands of papyri, in- 
cluding portions of the New Testament and classical writings of the greatest authors, 
not only prove the value of original discovery, but the astonishing archeological 
richness of the soil of Egypt. 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SuRVEY oF Ecypr. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in “Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value, 

The Archzological Institute of America passed a vote indorsing this work. 


Grco-RoMAN BRANCH. 

This department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to the 
discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and carly Christianity in 
Egypt. The remains already published include the earliest known texts of St. 
Matthew and St. John; the Logia or Sayings of Christ ;a new poem by Sappho, and a 
mass of fragmentary literature by the classical masters, and of documentary and 
epistolary papyri which illumine the political, business, social life of that age for 
our instruction and delight. 

A volume of about 300 quarto pages with illustrations will be published annually 
from these and future collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at 
American Universities are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt 
Exporation Fund. 


The Books Published. 


I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. Price, $5.00. 
(Ed. exhausted.) 

II. Tanis(Zoan). PartI. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi isin this volume. Price, $5.00. 

III. Naukratis. PartI. Forty-one plates and plans. Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and allinterested in antigues, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, potte’ / 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. Price, $5.00. 

IV. Goshen, Eleven plates, maps and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VY. Tanis(Zoan). PartII. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Fifty-one place 
and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VI. Naukratis. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

VII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates. 

xtra Volume. Price, $5.00. 

‘III. Bubastis. Part I. Fifty-five plates. Price, $5.00. 

IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Extra Volume. 
Price, 1.25. 

X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II. (Bubastis, Part II.) Thirty-nine plates. 
Price. $5.00. 
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XI. Ahnas and the Tomb of Paheri. Frontispiece and twenty-seven plates. 
Price, $5.00. 

XII. Deir-el-Bahari (Queen Hatshepsu’s Temple.) Preliminary Volume. Fif- 
teen plates. Price, $5.00. 

XIII, Deir-el-Bahari. Part I. Royal Folio Edition. Twenty-four plates, three 
of them superbly colored, in full or double-page size. (3 Twice the size of the 
Folio. Price (except to regular subscribers), $7.50. 

XIV. Part Il. Royal Folio. Thirty plates, two of them colored. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XV. Deshasheh. Thirty-four plates, one colored. (Oldest statuary group 
known 3500 B. C.) Price, $5.00. 

XVI. Deir-El-Bahari. Part III. Royal Folio. Splendidly illustrated. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XVII. Denderah. (Dark period from Sixth to Eleventh Dynasty.) In press. 


Archaeological Survey Volumes. 

Survey Volume I. The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-seven 
plates. Very valuable and unique. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume II, Beni Hasan. Part II. Thirty-seven plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume lil, El Bersheh. PartI. Thirty-four plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume IV. El Bersheh. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume V. Beni Hasan. Part III. Ten ofthe platesin colors. Price, 
$5.00. 


Survey Volume VI. Hierolgyphs from the Collections of the Fund. With 
colored plates. Price, $5.00. 


The Graeco-Roman Branch Volumes. 
The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part I. Eight fac-simile plates. One hundred and 


fifty-eight papyri, texts and translations, of a sacred, classical, municipal, business 
and social character. Price, $5.00. 


Part Ul. (1899.) In continuation. Price, $5.00. 


Other Publications. 


Atlas. An Atlas of Ancient Egypt, with eight fine maps in colors; having a 
complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblica: references, etc. In- 
valuable to the istorical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 

Archeological Report (1892-3). Illustrated. Price 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1893-4). Illustrated. Price, 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1894-5). Illustrated. Price, 90 cents. 

Archeological Report (1895-6), Illustrated. Transport of Obelisk, illustrated. 
Price, go cents. 


Archeological Report (1896-7). Oxyrnychus Papyrus, etc. Price, 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1897-8). 

Temple of Deir-El-Bahari. <A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 

Sayings of our Lord Two plates. Price, 15 cents. 

The Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab, in an edition de luxe, by J. 
J. Tylor, Fr. s. a., is being issued by him. in seven volumes, at $10.50 per volume. 
Plates 20 by 25 inches. A superb book super-roval size. Volumes I. and II. ready. 
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Subscriptions, Books and Antiquities. 


Each Donor or Subscriber to the year's Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archzological Report;” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume 
of the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lec- 
tures, account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other Archeological 
Society in the world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, 
that all who can will subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons con- 
tribute not less than $25; $125 constitutes life-membership. 


The Archeological Survey Fund and the Greco-Roman Branch are distinct 
departments and require separate subscriptions, which are separately acknowl- 
edged in the Annual Report. A subscription of $5 to either Fund will entitle the 
subscriber to the annual volume of that Fund, and a donation of $125 will consti- 
tute life-membership. 


The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome guaréos, embellished with photo- 
graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes 
with colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 


Antiquities are now distributed among American Museums by the London Com- 
mittee ro rata of the combined subscriptions received through the national office 
(59 ‘Temple Street, Boston) amd local organizations All subscriptions from every 
source form the basis for distribution and the apportionment of ‘‘objects” is sent 
direct to each museum from London. To subscribe through a local organization 
rather than through the national office does not thereby increase the apportionment. 
The national office alone represents the unity of the Society in the United States, 
and it is a matter of patriotism as well as of finance to maintain it. 


The national office alone has the dafa of past subscriptions and records of the 
American Branch, where, too, may be seen copies of all our publications. Without 
endowment, the Society depends on subscriptions or donations to continue its work, 
All services by honorary officials for the Funp are a gratuity. 


Inquiries, orders for books or circulars. may be addressed to the Ecyrt Expiora- 
TIon Funp, 59 Temple Street, Boston, Mass., where the Secretary, Mrs. Marie N. 
Buckman, is in charge. Checks must be made payable to Francis C. Foster, Honor- 
ary Treasurer. All official and personal letters for myself should be addressed to 


me as below. 
WM. C. WINSLOW, 


Honorary Secretary and Vice President, U. S. A. 
525 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 








FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


I give to the Egypt Exploration Fund the sum of 
to be applied towards the general purposes of the Fund; and 1 direct that the said 
sum be paid, free of Legacy Duty, out of such part of my personal estate as I may 
lawfully bequeath to such purposes, and that the receipt of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, or Treasurer thereof, shall be a sufficient discharge to my executors. 


Stgnature 


Witness 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 
Patron, 
= THE KING 


President. 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 
James GLAIsHER, Esq., F. R. S. 


Honorary Treasurer. Honorary Secretary. 


WALTER Morrison, Eso., M. P. Srr WALTER Besant, M. A., F.S. A 


Acting Secretary. 
GrorGE ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 
38 ConpuIT Street, W. Lonpon,”" 


American Members of General Committee. 


PRESIDENT DaNIEL C. Gitman, LL.D., BALTIMORE. 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM R. Harper, LL.D., Cuicaco. 
Proressor H. V. Hivprecut, LL.D., PHILADELPHIA, 
Very Rev. E. A. Horrman, D.D., New York. 
CLARENCE M. Hype, Esq., New York. 
Rt. Rev. Joun H. Vincent, D.D., CHautTaugua. 
Proressor THEODORE F. Wricut, Pxu.D., CAMBRIDGE. 


A Society for the accurate ana systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded June 22nd, 1865. It was established on the following 
basis: 

1. It should not advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles, 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and of the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C.B., K.C, M.G., F. R. S., LL. D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and 
Sinai); Gen. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who con- 
ducted the Excavations of Jerusalem); Col. C. R. Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of West- 
ern Palestine and of the east country, unfinished); Gen, H. A. Kitchener, C. M. G., 
R. E (Surveyor with Col. Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; 
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Canon Tristram, F. R. S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass., and Dr. F. J. 
Bliss. 

Although the Society is not a religious society, strictly so-called, its work is 
especially for Bible Students, and its supporters are found among ministers and 
others, who see in the results of the explorations confirmations of the truth of 
Scripture. 

In the course of its existence, the Society, with limited funds at its disposal, has 
done an immense amount of work, and published the results in books, papers, 
maps, plans, and photographs, for the benefit of its subscribers, and also for the 
advantage of all studerts of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following: 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles War- 
ren, and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great 
extent, a buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred 
feet under ground, The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down 
to the foundations, and the original masons’ marks found upon them. The con- 
tour of the rock, showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled 
up, have been ascertained. In consequence of these discoveries, many questions 
of topography, and all Bible references to locality, are now viewed in new light. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy having been brought to an end, the Committee 
obtained from the Sublime Porte a new firman for carrying on excavations at 
Jerusalem. These were made by Dr. F. J. Bliss, and have led to very valuable dis- 
coveries. 

Full account of these researches will be found in the Quarterly Statements of 
the Fund. 

2. THE RECOVERY OF THE SyNAGOGUES.—Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been planned and sketched. The building in which 
Christ taught the people could now be reconstructed. 

3. THe Survey or WEsTERN PALesTINE.—This work, occupying ten years, 
was carried out by Major Condor, R. E., and Lieut.-Gen. Kitchener, R. E. Before 
it was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a ¢erra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scripture places remained unknown. But now 
we possess a map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed asthe Ordnance map of England. In the course of Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THe ARcCHAOLOGICAL Work or M. CLermont-Ganngau.—Among the illus- 
trations of the Bible furnished by this learned archeologist may be mentioned 
the Discovery of the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the 
Inscribed stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘ Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish 
cemeteries at Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. ‘The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed 
Stone at the Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and 
Dolmens of Moab, are archeological discoveries of incomparable importance due to 
other explorers. Casts and photos of these are on sale. 

5. Five Hunprep Square Mirss east of Jordon were surveyed by Col. Conder, 
R, E., and the results published. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, 
and abounds with ruins of places Biblical and Classical. There are also special 
surveys of all the most important ruins in the district surveyed. The JaulAn, 
‘Ajlfiin, and part of the Hauran, embracing a district of fifteen hundred square 
miles, have been surveyed by Herr Schumacher, and the results published. 

6 Tue GroLtocicaL Survey or PALEsTINE, BY Pror. E. Hui, F. R. S.—- 
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The facts brought forward throw new light on the route of the Exodus, and afford 
conclusive proof that the Cities of the Plain are not under the waters of the Dead 
Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the WAdy ’Arabah have been in- 
vestigated by Mr. Chicester Hart, and the results published. 

7. INQUIRY INTO MANNERS AND Customs, PROVERBS, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, 
&c. Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the ac- 
curate observations of the customs of the people. The committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific examination into these by means of questions 
drawn up with the assistance of the President of the Archeological Society, the 
T ‘irector of the Folk Lore Society, and others. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these ex- 
plorations for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, ave fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 

1. SusscrisBeErs of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

{1) Post free the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,” which is the Journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries 
made in the Holy Land. 

(a) The maps published by the Society at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Tost free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘ Thirty Years’ Work.” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Mubscribers of $2.50 annually receive the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,” free and are 
en*#%r4 to the books and maps at the reduced price. 

Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Quarterly 
Stexemants and in Biblia. They may be sent to the undersigned, from whom 
books. casts, price lists, &c., can be obtained. Circulars giving full information sent 
on application to 

THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 
Honorary Secretary for the United States. 

42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Publications. 


I. The Survey of Western Palestine. This magnificent work consists of 
‘The Memoirs,” in 3 vols.; ‘ The Name Lists,” 1 vol.; **The Special Papers,"’ 1 
vol. ; ‘‘ Jerusalem,” 1 vol. ; ‘‘ The Flora and Fauna of Palestine,” 1 vol. In all seven 
volumes, with the maps, great and small. The last two volumes, ‘‘ Flora and 
Fauna” and the ‘‘ Jerusalem” volume, with 50 plates, can be had separately. 

II. The Recovery of Jerusalem. By Major-General Sir Charles W. Wilson, 
K.C.B., R.E., &c., and Major-General Sir Charles Warren, k.c.B., R.E., &c. 

III. Tent Work in Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, r.£. 

IV. Heth and Moab. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., R.E. 

VY. Across the Jordan. A Record of Exploration in the Hauran, by Gottlieb 
Schumacher, c.E£. 

VI. The Survey of the Jaulan. By G. Schumacher, c.x. 

VII. Mount Seir. By Poof. E. Hull, m.a., vu.p., F.R.s. 

VIII. Syrian Stone Lore. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., R.£. . 

IX. Thirty Years’ Work: a Memoir of the Work of the Society. By Sir Walter 
Besant, M.A., F.S.A. 
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X. Altaic Hiroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions. By Lieut.-Col.Conder,p.c.L.,R. x. 

XI. The Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petraea. By Prof. E. Hull, m.a., 
LL D.. F.R.S. 

XII. Names and Placesin the Old and New Testaments and Apocrypha, with 
references to Josephus, and their Modern Identifications. By George Armstrong. 

XIII. The History of Jerusalem. By Sir Walter Besant and Prof. E. H. Palmer. 

XIV. The Bible and Modern Discoveries. By Henry A. Harper. 

XV. Palestine Under the Moslems. By Guy le Strange. 

XVI. Lachish (one of the five strongholds of the Amorites). An account of the 
excavations. By Professor Flinders Petrie. 

XVII. An Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, its Highways, 
Plains, and Highlands, with reference to Map No. 6. By Trelawney Saunders. 

XVIII. The City and the Land. Second Edition, with Plan of Jerusalem ac- 
cording to Josephus. A series of Seven Lectures on (x) Ancient Jerusalem; (2) The 
Future of Palestine; (3) Natural History of Palestine; (4) The General Work of the 
Fund; (5) The Hittites; (6) Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish); (7) The Modern Traveller in 
Palestine. 

XIX. The Tell Armarna Tablets, including the one found at Lachish. Second 
Edition.) ‘Translated from the Cuneiform Characters by Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conder, 
D.C.L., LL.D., M.R.A.S., R.E. The Letters, numbering 176, are from Palestine and 
Syria, and were written about 1480 B. C.,by Amorites, Phoenicians, Philistines, &c., 
naming 130 towns and countries. 

XX. Abila, Pelia, and Northern ’Ajlun (of the Decapolis). By G. Schumacher, 
C.E. 

XXI. A Mound of Many Cities (Tell-el-Hesy excavated. By F. J. Bliss, m. a. 
Explorer of the Fund; with upwards of 250 illustrations. 

XXII. Jubas Maccabaeus and the Jewish War of Independence. A new and 
revised edition by Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., R.E. 

XXIII. The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1099 to 1291 A. D. By Lieut.-Col. 
C. R. Conder, LL.p., M.R.A.S., R.E. 

XXIV. Index to the Quarterly Statements, 1869-1892 inclusive. 

XXYV. The Survey of Eastern Palestine. (In one volume.) By Lieut.-Col, C. 
R. Conde., D.c.L., LL.D., R.E. 

XXXVI. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ’Arabah. By H. 
Chichester Hart, B.A., F.L.S. 

XXVII. The Archaeological Researches in Palestine. (In two volumes.) By 
Charles Clermont-Ganneau, LL.D. 

XXVIII. Excavations at Jerusalem, 1894-1897. By F. J. Bliss and A. Dickie. 


Maps---Scale, 3-8 of an inch---1 Mile. 


I. Old ard New Testament Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. 

II. Modern Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. With modern names only. 

III. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. 

IV. Modern Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. This map has only the modern 
names on it. 

Vv. The Great Map of Western Palestine, on the scale of one inch to the mile. 

VI. The Reduced Map of Western Palestine (only), showing Water Basins in 
Color, and Five Vertical Sections, showing the natural profiles of the ground accord- 
ing to the variations of the altitude above or below sea level. 
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VII. Plan of Jerusalem, showing in red the latest discoveries, with separate list 
of references. 

VIII. Pian of Jerusalem, according to Josephus. 

IX. The Sections of the Country, North and South, East and West. 

X. The Raised Map of Palestine is constructed on the basis of the recently- 
issued Old and New Testament Map. It embraces the whole of Western Palestine 
from Baalbeck in the North, to Kadesh Barnea in the South, and shows nearly all 
that is known on the East of Jordan. 

A New Epition or THE CoLLotype Print oF THE RalsED Map, 20 inches by 
28 1-2 inches, now ready. Price to subscribers, 2s. 3¢.; non-subscribers 3s. 3d., 
post free. Lantern Slides of the Raised Map. 


Photographs---A Very Large Collection. 


A New Catalogue of Photographs, arranged alphabetically according to the Bible 
names of places, with notes and reterences, 

Photos of Inscription from Herod's Temple and Moabite Stone, with transla- 
tions, also of Jar found at the foundation of the S. E. corner of the wall of the 
Temple Area, 80 feet below the present surface, and facsimile of the Siloam In- 
scription with translation. Lantern Slides of the Bible places mentioned in the 
Catalogue. 

Casts. 
Seal of “ Haggai, the Son of Shebaniah.” 
Inscribed Tablet, found at Lachish. 
Ancient Hebrew Weight, from Samaria. 
Inscribed Weight or Bead, from Palestine. 
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The Society of Biblical Archeology. 


37 Great Russell Street, London, W. C. 


President, Pror. A. H. Sayce, LL. D. 


Vice-Presidents: The Lord Archbishop of York; The Earl of Holsbury ;%Sir 
Charles Nicholson Bart; The Rev. George Rawlinson, D. D., Canon of 
Canterbury ; General Sir Charles Warren, G. C. M. G., and others. 


The terms of membership are, a payment of 21s. per annum, for which the 
eight or nine annual parts of the proceedings are supplied to the subscriber. 
These journals contain from 30 to 4o plates per annum. 

This is the only Society in Britain which publishes articles printed with 
Cuneiform, Hieroglyphic, Coptic, Lyriac and Hittite types. 

As the Society's title suggests, it is more particularly open to memoirs 
elating to Biblical Antiquities, but it has published and is publishing material 
connected with the history of Egypt and Western Asia of the highest importance. 
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VALUABLE NEW BOOK ON EGYPT 


— THE — 


BOOK OF THE DEAD 


An English Translation of the Chapters, Hymns, etc., of the Theban Recension, with 
Introduction, Notes, etc. By E. A. Wa.uis Buper, M. A., Litt. D., D. Litt., Keeper of the 
Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum. With four hundred and twenty 
vignettes, which do not appear in the larger edition published in 1897. Three volumes. 
Crown 8vo. Price, $3.75 net. /ust published. 


Mr. Budge, who is one of the greatest living Egyptologists, has added to this translation, popular chapters on the 
literary history of 7he Book of the Dead, on the doctrines of Osiris, and the Judgment and Resurrection, and on the 
general contents of 7#e Book of the Dead. Everything, in fact, has been done to place within the reach of the student 
of history, philosophy, and religion, the material necessary to gain a thorough comprehension of the theory of life and 
immortality held by one of the greatest and most ancient races of the world. 

Every pious Egyptian, whether king or plowman, queen or maid-servant, living with the teachings of Zhe Book of 
the Dead before his eyes, was buried according to its directions, and based his hopes of everlasting life and happiness 
upon the efficacy of its hymns and prayers and words of power. It was to him the allpowerful guide along the road which, 
passing through death and the grave, led into the realms of light and life and into the presence of the divine being 


Osiris, the conqueror of death, who made men and women “‘to be born again.” 


New Work on the Bible—‘‘ The Legends of Genesis.’’ 
By Dr. HERMANN GUNKEL. - 
Professor of Old Testament Theology in the University of Berlin. 
Translated from the’'German by W. H. Carruth, Professor in the University of Kansas. 
Pages, 168. Cloth, $1.00 net (4s. 6d. net). /ust published. 


This book is a translation of the Introduction to Professor Gunkel’s great work, Commentar iiber Genesis, 
recently published in Gottingen. The Commentar itself is a new translation and explanation of Genesis, a bulky book, 


and in its German form of course accessible only to American and English scholars, and not to the general public. The 
present /ufroduction contains the gist of Professor Gunkel’s Commentar, or exposition of the latest researches on 
Genesis in the light of analytical and comparative mythology. 


A Story of the Time of Christ—‘‘ The Crown of Thorns.’’ 


By Dr. Pau Carut, 
Illustrations by Eduard Biedermann. Pages, 73. Price, cloth, 75 cents net (3s. 6d_ net). 


**The Crown of Thorns”’ is a story of the time of Christ. It is fiction of the character of legend, utilizing materials 
preserved in both the canonical scriptures and the Apocryphal traditions, but giving preference to the former. The hopes 
and beliefs of the main personalties, however, can throughout be verified by documentary evidence The religious milieu 
is strictly historical, and is designed to show the way in which Christianity developed from Judaism through the 
Messianic hopes of the Nazarenes as interpreted by the Apostle Paul of Tarsus. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 324 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTD. 


Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road. 
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A Self-Verifying Chronological History of Ancient Egypt, from the Foundation of the 
Kingdom (4244 B. C.) to the Beginning of the Persian Dynasty (525 B.C.) by 
Orlando P. Schmidt. 

This history, covering the vast period of 3719 years, and reflecting back over the yet more 
ancient peroid of 1255 years alotted to the manes or ‘‘saints"’ by Manetho, is the result of the 
discovery of the sothiac system of chronology, which was used by the ancient Egyptians from 
time immemorial. In this system of chronology, the reigns of the kings, beginning with that 
of Mena, 4244 B. c., were accurately adjusted to the sothiac eras and epochs and supported 
and verified by epoch reigns and epoch-titles. As these eras and epochs were astronomically 
fixed, the chronology adjusted thereto may be justly termed absolute and self.verifying. Thus, 
the author was enabled to fix the dateof the Exodus in the 5th year of the reign of King 
Menephthah, on the 15th day of the month of Epiphi (Abib) 1491 B. c., or 12 days after the 
memorable defeat of the Libyans and their European allies; and, strange to say, this date has 
been since corroborated by the discovery of the celebrated ‘‘Stela of Menephthah,” which is 
dated in the same year and refers to both of these events. 

The first part of the book is devoted tothe sothiac system and to the chronologival lists 
derived from Manethoand Eratosthenes; explains the meaning of the epoch-titles, such as 
Athothis, Kenkenes, Uennepher, Mechiris, Psamuthis, Amyrtaios, etc., and shows tuw the 
epoch-reigns were divided by, and adjusted to, the sothiac eras and epochs. 

The second art of the bookis the History proper, much of which, presented in its proper 
relations and illuminated by startling discoveries, now appears in a new and unexpected 
light. The discoveries of Prof. Petrie in the old necropolis of Abydus bearing on the 
kings of the First Dynasty, verify the book as to the first three dynasties in a wonderful man- 
ner, and demonstrate that the author is right throughout. 

It is needless to say that these astronomical dates sweep away, and finally dispose of, 
many untenable theories and false notions respecting the ancient Egyptians, their history 
religion and civilization. (See Bisiia, January 1900). 

Jennings & Pye, 220-222 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, O. 8 vo., pp. 569. Uncut 
edges, gilt top. Price $2.50 delivered. 


GOV. EDWARD WINSLOW. 


The Diplomatist of Plymouth Colony, 
By WM. C. WINSLOW, Litt.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 


A review of his part and place among the Pilgrim Leaders. Full-page portraits of Govs. 
Edward and Josiah Winslow, with coatof arms and fac-simile autographs. Portrait of Edward 
Winslow, the only authentic likeness of the Mayflower company. Just published. 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS OF HOLLAND. 


“THE QUEEN OF EGYPTOLOGY.” 
AMELIA B. EDWARDS, Ph.D., L.H.D., LL.D. 





FULL-PAGE PORTRAIT. 


Each of the above Brochures Ten Cents. 
Address, 2% * & 


REV. W. C. WINSLOW, 
525 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Use The Cortis Patent Pencil Sharpener 





DIRECTIONS. 
Lay the pencil in V at the angle ; - 
yes wish it sharpened; draw it : You are requested to find as much fault 
ack and forth, bearing down y \ with The Cortts as possible, and ifit is not 
very eyed and turning it a little the best Sharpener made, we will cheerfully 
at each stroke. refund your money. 


The Lead in a Pencil is a mixture of graphite and clay, moulded and pressed into shape, 
and baked _ A brick is similar, but contains more clay. 

No Knife will Cut or Shave, this baked combination, except temporarily, whether popularly 
known as ‘‘lead” in a pencil, or ‘‘ clay” in a brick. 

This Baked Mixture called ‘‘lead” may not be as hard as that of the brick, yet it contains 
enough gritty material to destroy a keen cutting edge. 

With the Edge Gone the sharpener will fail to cut properly, but by crowding and unequal 
pressure, will break the lead as fast as the wood is removed. 

Whether Dull or Keen, no sharpener heretofore made, will work satisfactorily with the lead 
not in the center of the pencil. From imperfect manufacture, many pencils have this 
fault, and the attempt to sharpen them on any machine, will result in breaking the lead 
instead of bringing it toa point. It is only with the greatest care that red or blue crayons 
can be sharpened, even imperfectly. 


THE CORTIS 

Is Entirely Different from other Pencil Sharpeners. In principle, it is based on the idea, 
that a file properly made and used is capable of producing the best point possible. This 
is shown from the fact that architects, artists, draughtsmen and other particular people, 
have used the hand file asa sharpener for years. The Cortis is now proven to be the only 
perfect and satisfactory substitute. 

Two File-Like Cutters of proper fineness, inserted at a correct angle in a fine desk rule, is 
now known to make a most practical and perfect article, and one which even a child can 
successfully and safely use with the best results. 

Pencils of Any Kind or grade, large or small, round or_oval, hard or soft, including the red 
or blue crayon, can be sharpened quicker and better with The Cortis than by any method 
or machine ever before known. 


The Lead is supported from both sides while being sharpened, and under these conditions 


the point will not break, but can be brought to the fineness of a needle without soiling the 
fingers, This will be appreciated by book-keepers. 
A Lens or Short Point can be produced at will, the angle at which the pencil is held deciding 
the matter. 
Simple and Practical, built on the well tried file principle, The Cortis Pencil Sharpener Rule 
s the best article ever put forth for the purpose intended. 


WHAT IS SAID ABOUT IT :— 
REV. C. J. GREENWOOD A. B. MATHER, 
Meriden, Conn.: Superintendent of Schools, 
No article in my study equipment is oftener Meriden, Conn, : 
used or is more indispensable than The Cortis com- Your Pencil Sharpener Rule for desk use is 
bination Ruler and Pencil Sharpener. Itiscertainly an entirely practical and very useful article. I 
a unique invention, handy, serviceable, durable, have never seen anything that compared with it 


— oo to find a place in every home, office and for convenience. 
school. 


Sent securely by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
BIBLIA PUBLISHING CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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THE FIFTH GOSPEL... 


THE LAND WHERE JESUS LIVED. 





By F. M. P. OTTS, LL.D. 


This book presents a pen-picture of the present general appear- 
ance of Palestine in contrast with what it must have been in the 
days of Jesus, and unfolds and elucidates the most prominent 
events in our Saviour’s life in the scenes and circumstances in the 


midst of which they occured. 


We have a few copies remaining of this book, which 
we will send postage paid, for 75 cents. 
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AND ORIENTAL AND COLONIAL RECORD. 


(FOUNDED JANUARY, 1886.) 


THIRD SERIES. JANUARY, 1902. VOL, XIII. No. 25. 


CONTENTS: 


ASIA : [D. Duncan, LL.D.: ‘‘Is the Educational System of India a Failure?’’ W. Egerton: ‘‘ The Indian 
Civil Service as a Career."’ A. Rogers: “‘Agricola Redivivus.’’ Alec McMillan‘*‘ I, C. S. 
(Retired): ‘‘Unity of Coinage for the Empire.” 


AFRICA: Professor Dr. E. Montet: ‘“‘ The Religious Orders of Morocco.’ Harold Bindloss: ‘‘British 
Dominion in Eastern Africa.” 


ORIENTALIA: Professor Dr. E. Montet: ‘ Quarterly Report on Semitic Studies and Orientalism."' 
H. Beveridge : ‘* The Bodleian Mss.” 


GENERAL: “Pinya:" ‘‘A History of the French Missions to Siam,”” A Francis Steuart: “‘Anglo-Indian 


Miniaturists.”” L. C. Innes: ‘The Pelasgians; A New Theory.” Major G. E. Gerini: 
‘Siamese Intercourse With China." 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES AND NEWS: Storage of Water and Irrigation in India.—Poverty 
and Un-British Rule in India.—Oriental Studies, etc. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES: Life of Sir Wm. Wilson Hunter, K. C. S. Il.—Life of Major-General Sir 
Robert Murdock Smith, K. C. M. G.—From Cyprus to Zanzibar by the Egyptian Delta.—The 
Thirteen Colonies.—A Grammar of the Classical Arabic Language.—Vedanta Philosophy.—China 
Under the Search Light.—The Theory of Credit, etc. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS in Asia, Africa and the Colonies. 


APPENDIX. Containing the Titles of the Articles which have appeared in this Review from the beginning 
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Pubushers : Oriental University Institute, Woking, Englana. 
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A new and complete translation from the Arabic, with not 
philological, exegetical, and explanatory. With introductory 
§& chapters on Mohammed, Islam, and the Koran. 


By Dr. CHAS. H. 8. DAVIS. 


After ten years’ labor this work is nearly completed. This will be the best translation for the 
English reader that has yet been made. The text has been closely followed, and it is accompanied 
with a very full commentary drawn principally from Arabic sources. 

Mohammed was one of the master minds of the world's history, the founder of a nation and 
an empire, and one of the monotheistic creeds sprung from the Semitic race, one of the latest 
and most historic of the great religions of the world. The Koran is considered the ‘“‘ Word of 
the Lord "’ by over 200 millions of people on t wo continents, and has a large following on a third. 
The Koran should be read on account of the influence it has produced on the destinies of man- 
kind, and the power it still wields over so large a portion of the human race, having materially 
influenced the destinies of the larger portion of the civilized globe. The second volume will 
contain the Arabic text with a concordance and vocabulary. Each volume sold separately. 
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Fincient Egypte 


Tn the Light of Modern Discoveries. 


Historical, Pictorial and Descriptive, 


By CHAS. H. S. DAVIS, M. D., Ph. D., 


Member of the American Oriental Society; American Philological Society; Society of Biblical Archeology 
of London; Royal Archeological Institute of London and Ireland; Associate of the Victoria Institute, -" 
Philoso ical Society of Great Britain ; International Congress of Orientalists ; Societe d’ Anthropologie 
Paris; American Association for the Advancement of Science ; one of the Local ‘Honorary Secretaries of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, etc., etc., and 


REV. C. M. COBERN, A. B., S. T. B., Ph. D. 


Member of the Society of Biblical Archzolo; of London; Associate of the Victoria Institute, or 
Pnilosophical Society of Great Britain; Fellow of the Society ‘of Science, Letters and Arts of London ; 
Member of the International Congress of Orientalists; of the American Institute of Christian Philosophy ; 
one of the Local Honorary Secretaries of the Egypt and Palestine Exploration Funds, etc., etc. 


With an Introduction by! 
REV. W. C. WINSLOW, Ph. D., D. D., LLSD., 
‘of the Egypt$Exploration Fund. 
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This great work is the most complete age A of Egypt that has ever been published. 
The authors have devoted years to the study of Egyptian history, language and literature, 
and in the preparation of this work have utilized the great mass o' ‘material, works of great 
size and cost, published by foreign governments, and quite inaccessible to the general public. 
Engl have also used the great number of monographs upon special subjects, written by 
ish, French and German Egyptologists. 
The work contains nearly one thousand illustrations, many of them full page half-tones, 
illustrating the most noted monuments of Upper and ‘Lower Egypt, inscriptions, drawings, 
intings, sculptures, wood carvings, domestic and the decorative arts, and the government, 
aws, igion, arts, sciences, literature and domestic life of the inhabitants of Ancient Egypt. 
Man of the illustrations are from recent uisitions to the Museums of Boulak, London, 
Paris and Berlin, and have never before been published. 
The book is printed on very heavy book paper, 13 x 17 inches, and is sent free of expense. 
One volume folio, pp. 401. Price $15.00. 
Prospectus will be sent upon application. 
ADDRESS, 


BIBLIA PUBLISHING CO., Meriden, Conn. 
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